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Balkan Tragedy 

On the eve of the post-cold war revolutions in eastern and 
central Europe, Yugoslavia was arguably the most likely to 
make a successful transition to democracy and a market 
economy. It had never subscribed to the virulent communism 
of Stalin, its borders were relatively open to people and trade, 
it borrowed money from the International Monetary Fund under 
free-market conditions, it was a member of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and it had economic ties to 
the European Community and the European Free Trade 
Association. 

But just two short years after the fall of the Berlin Wall in 
November 1989, Yugoslavia, a nation of six semi-autonomous 
republics, had ceased to exist. Slovenia and Croatia had 
declared independence, savage nationalistic and ethnic wars 
had broken out in Croatia and Bosnia-Flerzegovina, and the 
Western powers -- the United States, Europe, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance (NATO) -- together with the United Nations were thwarted in their 
efforts to resolve the conflict. 

What led to this bloody internecine war in Yugoslavia is the story behind Balkan Tragedy: 
Chaos and Dissolution After the Cold War (The Brookings Institution, 1995, 536 pp.), by 
Susan Woodward, senior fellow in the Brookings Foreign Policy Studies program, whose 
work was partly Corporation financed. A long-time scholar of the Balkans, university 
professor, and policy analyst, Woodward has observed the unfolding events in the former 
Yugoslavia over many years, first as a Ph.D. student in comparative politics. Between 1970 
and 1985, she made frequent trips to Yugoslavia, staying anywhere from six weeks to three 
years, mainly in Croatia. Her more recent insights were gathered as a member in 1994 of a 
United Nations mission sent to Bosnia to monitor cease-fires and provide humanitarian aid. 
There she headed up an analysis and assessment unit at UN headquarters in Zagreb, 
Croatia. 

"By the end of 1991, after Slovenia and Croatia declared independence," she explains, "it 
became clear to me that Yugoslavia had been badly misunderstood and that this had led to 
bad policy. It seemed to me that it might be good to explain what was really happening." 

Woodward sees Bosnia as "a defining moment for the post-cold war period, in which all the 
issues left unresolved since the breakup of the former Soviet Union were brought into play." 




She blames the West for failing to understand the root cause of Yugoslavia's problems and 
for exacerbating these problems by trying to solve them with cold war thinking 
inappropriate to the situation. 

The disintegration of governmental authority and the breakdown of political and civil order 
took place over a prolonged period, she says, against the backdrop of dramatic changes in 
the international environment that subjected the country to wrenching stresses. Among 
these were mounting pressures by international agencies for Yugoslavia to speedily 
transform itself from a socialist society to a market economy and democracy, when the 
country was incapable of marshaling an adequate response. 

For those who have the patience to follow Woodward's analysis of events leading up to 
hostilities between Croatia and Serbia, the book will be a revelation, though not one that 
will persuade everybody, because it holds the West partly responsible for the first major war 
to break out in Europe since 1945, when the instruments were presumably put in place to 
prevent such a thing from ever occurring again. 

Chaos and Dissolution 

According to Woodward, it is plain wrong to think that Yugoslavia broke apart because it 
was an "artificial country" made up of ethnically diverse republics held together by the 
repression of national sentiments and by the charisma and will of strongman Josip Broz Tito, 
the World War II leader who was president until his death in 1980. Yugoslav society, rather, 
was held together both by an extensive system of rights and overlapping sovereignties and 
by a complex balancing act at the international level. Far from being repressed, she says, 
national identity and rights were institutionalized by Tito -- in a federated system that 
granted near statehood to the republics and individual, group, and national rights to social 
and economic equality. 

But the administrative capacity of the federal government was weak and its decentralized 
economies progressively overstretched as they headed into the post-cold war era. When 
stiff economic and political reforms were forced on Yugoslavia in return for continued 
International Monetary Fund support, the divisions between the six republics became 
fissures that began to widen. 

To Woodward, the market reforms, privatization, and slashed budgets demanded of an 
unstable country by foreign creditors and by Western governments virtually asked for 
political suicide. In the decade following Tito's death, the civil and legal order in Yugoslavia 
began to fall apart. There was large-scale unemployment among young people and unskilled 
urban dwellers; demobilized soldiers and security police were looking in vain for jobs in the 
private sector; hyperinflation encouraged black market activities and crime; and local and 
global traffic in small arms and ammunition was flourishing. The social conditions were 
potentially explosive. 

Diminished Strategic Importance 

At the same time that internal conditions were deteriorating and Yugoslavia was beset by 
external demands, eastern Europe's strategic importance to the West began to diminish. 

The Warsaw Pact had collapsed, and Yugoslavia no longer figured as a bulwark against 
Soviet expansionism. Flaving worked out arms and force reduction agreements with the 
Soviet Union, the NATO states were reluctant to respond to the worsening situation on the 
southeastern flank of Europe. 




Woodward writes: "For forty years Yugoslavia had had a special relationship with the United 
States, including the implicit guarantee of special access to Western credits to keep 
Yugoslavia's trade deficit afloat in exchange for Yugoslav neutrality and military capacity to 
deter Warsaw Pact forces from western Europe. Now, however, Yugoslavia was unnecessary 
to U.S. vital security. It was being moved from a special category in the U.S. State 
Department and international organizations, a category in which it stood alone or shared its 
status with southern Europe, and returned to its pre-1949 category, defined geopolitically, 
of eastern and southeastern Europe." 

Fanning the Flames 

A byproduct of disastrous Western economic policies toward Yugoslavia, and of the West's 
neglect, declares Woodward, was rising militant nationalism. Ethnic resentments, suspicion, 
and fear were inflamed by several leaders, in particular Serbia's Slobodan Milosevic and 
Croatia's Fanjo Tudjman, both of whom became presidents of their respective republics, as 
well as Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadsic -- each standing to gain power from their 
demagoguery. 

Milosevic, for example, fueled the claims of Serbs for national rights by accepting local Serb 
assertions in Kosovo that they were victims of "genocide" by ethnic Albanians. Croatia did 
its part to erect nationalistic barriers by rewriting its constitution to deny Serbs equal 
political status with Croatians and by adopting the historical symbols of Croatian statehood, 
which were last seen in fascist Croatia from 1941 to 1945. 

Nationalistic concerns were heightened even more when Croatia and Slovenia held 
multiparty elections in 1990. Those elections became the vehicle by which the republics of 
Slovenia and Croatia legitimized their assertion of sovereignty for their majority nations on 
the grounds of the right to self determination. They declared their independence from 
Yugoslavia in the summer of 1990. 

Woodward writes that, rather than being a regular instrument of popular choice and 
expression of political freedom for the transition to a democratic system, the elections 
"became the critical turning point in the process of political disintegration over a decade of 
economic crisis and constitutional conflict...." 

Yugoslavia was now becoming an agglomeration of sovereign independent states, and the 
fight for territorial gain, for territorial autonomy, and for ethnic purity began. The Yugoslav 
political theorist Vladimir Gligorov encapsulated the new reasoning as, "Why should I be a 
minority in your state when you can be a minority in mine?" 

The result in mid-1991 was war in Croatia between Croatia and the Yugoslav Peoples Army, 
one of the last vestiges of the old Yugoslav state, which tried to prevent Croatia's secession. 

A second war for territory now erupted in Bosnia-Herzegovina, as Croatia and Serbia vied 
for bits and pieces of the undefended republic and as people fleeing from the conflict caused 
Europe's greatest refugee crisis of the post-World War decades. Says Woodward, "Bosnia 
was a republic of three nations, each represented by one political party in the ruling 
coalition of 1990-91. Each was fighting for its own ideas of national self-determination -- 
choosing their political future as independent, or united with Serbia or with Croatia. Europe 
and the United States made fundamental errors in not recognizing this legal problem." 




The West's Muddled Response 



The author argues that the West made two serious miscalculations in its handling of 
Yugoslavia's disintegration, effectively hastening the bloodshed in Croatia and Bosnia. The 
first was the precipitate recognition by the European Community (EC) of the new states of 
Slovenia and Croatia and by the United States of Bosnia-Herzegovina. These decisions were 
affirmed by the United Nations, which admitted them as separate states to the UN in May 
1992. 

Woodward writes, "In recognizing the Slovene and Croatian declarations of independence in 
the face of substantial opposition from within Yugoslavia -- thus accepting without question 
that the republics were sovereign states and bore exclusively the right to national self- 
determination -- the Europeans, for example, handed a victory to the confederalists. The 
federalists lost to the EC, not to a domestic vote or an elite political party. The EC also 
defeated, by elimination, the third party to the constitutional conflict, the Yugoslav federal 
government." 

The second mistake was the failure of the U.S., Europe, NATO, and the UN to agree to a 
course of action that would resolve the worsening crisis. Compounding the problem was a 
lack of communication and common front in the West. Observes Woodward, "The many 
conflicting signals could have been read in several ways: as support for the Slovene and 
Croatian cause, for the federal government's policies, for the Serbian suspicions, and for the 
army's conviction that it needed to prepare a defense and that it would not be deterred by 
foreign intervention. 

"The effect was to encourage all parties to the conflict to believe their chosen course would 
eventually win, and thus to become more tenacious." 

I nadequacy of Current Security Regimes 

The lack of agreement among NATO members about how the conflict should be resolved 
exposed dangerous cracks in the Atlantic alliance and pointed to a general misdirection in 
the West's efforts to chart a course in the post-cold war world. "The fact is," asserts 
Woodward, "that these disagreements revealed the lack of leadership and conception of the 
security regime that should replace the cold war division in Europe. This included the role of 
the United States as the sole remaining global power, the relations of the United States with 
its European allies in a new Europe, and the place that Russia would assume in that new 
world order." 

Negotiation of a "piecemeal peace" resulted in a series of ineffectual cease-fires. NATO 
bombing of Serbian positions resulted in more than 200 UN peacekeepers being taken 
hostage in 1994. And the creation of so-called safe areas in Muslim-majority towns such as 
Sarajevo and Gorazde that were encircled by Serbian artillery did nothing but escalate the 
Bosnian war and further expose civilians to bombardment. 

Now that a fragile peace settlement has been brokered, vouchsafed by NATO and U.S. 
peacekeeping forces, what are the prospects for a long-term resolution of the war in 
Bosnia? "Only a political solution is possible," pronounces Woodward. "We had to get a 
negotiated settlement to stop the fighting -- it is an outrage that it was not done four years 
ago. But in order to get significant change, we have to resolve certain issues that have not 
yet been addressed. If we do not address them, there will be more ethnic cleansing, more 
ethnically pure areas, and an unstable region for years to come. We have more work to do." 




For information: 

Susan Woodward, Senior Fellow, Foreign Policy Studies Program, The Brookings Institution, 
1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 



Mental Illness: The Hidden Crisis in 
Developing Countries 



While the West is worrying about the resurgence of 
infectious diseases, low-income nations like Egypt, 

India, and Zaire ironically are grappling with a 
variety of mental health problems that are often an 
unexpected side effect of improved economies and 
living conditions. Life expectancy has increased 
with more effective public health and medical 
treatment, but this blessing is also associated with 
more depression, schizophrenia, and dementia. 

Advancing economies have been marked by higher 
rates of alcoholism, drug abuse, and suicide. Psychiatric disorders among children in low- 
income countries make up a significant part of the reason for visits to child primary health 
clinics. And while maternal mortality has declined, violence against women, young and old, 
is growing. Rape and sexual abuse have come to be regarded as unremarkable aspects of 
war. 




These problems until now have received scant attention from governments, health officials, 
and international aid groups. But World Mental Health: Problems and Priorities in Low- 
Income Countries, by Robert Desjarlais, Leon Eisenberg, Byron Good, and Arthur Kleinman 
(Oxford University Press, 1995, 382 pp.), is beginning to rectify the situation. This study, by 
members and associates of Harvard Medical School's department of social medicine, 
examines the mental, emotional, and behavioral anomalies that often lurk behind the 
medical aspects of disease in the developing world. Among its many prescriptions for policy 
and program changes are the inclusion of mental health care in essential national health 
services and more ethnographic and cross-cultural research for the benefit of all societies 
beset by mental health problems. 

The authors look at mental illness arising from war, poverty, famines, and natural disasters, 
which are endemic in many countries and not only kill and maim but demoralize whole 
populations and impair the mental and physical development of the young. While these are 
conditions that a physician or mental health practitioner may be helpless to change, at least 
the connections to sickness can be better understood and more effective interventions 
possibly devised for affected regions of the world. 

The High Cost of Mental I llness 

It is sobering to think that the rise of mental health problems could imperil the hard-won 
gains in physical health made by so many low-income countries over the past forty years, 
but this is the conclusion of Professor Kleinman and his colleagues. Kleinman, a social 
anthropologist and psychiatrist who chairs the medical school's department of social 
medicine, directed the two-year study with partial Corporation support. 



As the authors report, the total number of cases of schizophrenia in developing nations is 
projected to increase from 16.7 million in 1985 to 24.4 million by decade's end, largely 
because of a 45-percent increase in the population of fifteen- to forty-five-year-olds, the 
age cohort most susceptible to the disease. Similarly, instances of senile dementia are 
increasing as more people live past the age of sixty-five. 

The mental anguish experienced by nearly one-fifth of the world's population living in abject 
poverty is nearly incalculable. Yet, if the per capita income of some countries continues its 
downward course, the conditions for malnutrition, illness, social strife, political instability, 
and despair stand only to worsen. 

More than 23 million people in the world are officially refugees, mainly from the nations of 
Asia and Africa. A similar number are displaced within their own countries by wars and 
famine. Many of those driven from their homes suffer some form of mental distress, 
including post-traumatic stress disorder. Children displaced or orphaned by chronic violence 
are the cruelest victims in countries like Guatemala, Cambodia, Mozambique, Eritrea, and 
South Africa. In other realms, terror "creates a surreal environment of confusion, mistrust, 
and fearful silence." 

Complex Origins 

The authors decry two simplistic and contradictory conclusions often drawn about the 
origins of mental illness in low-income countries. One is that mental illness is rooted in 
"underdevelopment" and lack of wealth per se. The other is that most of the pathologies are 
"caused" by the breakdown of coherent cultures and communities that frequently 
accompany modernization. There is little real evidence in either direction: emotional and 
behavioral problems do not decline with the rise in a society's wealth, nor do they increase 
as a direct result of economic development, although the prevalence of some types of illness 
may change. Such simple models fail to advance understanding of what are indeed very 
complex interactions among diverse global and local processes. 

What their book offers instead is a number of "causal pathways" that might assist in 
understanding these processes and in designing intervention strategies. First, both 
biological and social factors are involved in mental disorders. Second, there are often 
multiple interacting factors at work -- for example, suicide and drug abuse are more likely 
to occur when the means of engaging in such self-destructive behaviors are readily at hand. 
Third, behavioral and other mental health problems tend to occur in clusters. Fourth, the 
problems described in the report are best understood as a "vicious spiral" rather than a 
chain of conditions -- in which abused children are more likely than others to become 
abusers themselves. Finally, key social forces, such as institutionalized discrimination 
against women, recur as sources of social and psychiatric morbidity. 

Research and Action 

Although many countries face similar mental and social health concerns, World Mental 
Health warns that research and programs of amelioration, to succeed, must "meet the 
challenge of diversity." To make their work locally relevant and sustainable, therefore, 
researchers would do well to follow six general principles, whether in Boston or Bangladesh: 

• At the outset, conduct focused ethnographic studies to provide descriptive maps of 
local problems, perspectives, social realities, and resources. 




• Ensure that subsequent intervention studies are community based and built on local 
institutions, traditions, and values. 

• Allow citizens and researchers from the areas under study to have substantial control 
over the research process itself. 

• Evaluate new technologies and treatments for their cultural relevance and in relation 
to patterns of use, resources, and priorities. 

• Establish and monitor ethical standards for research development. 

• Favor interdisciplinary approaches over those based on a single disciplinary 
perspective. 

Beyond offering a research agenda and set of research principles, World Mental Health 
proposes practical and cost-effective measures that, in both the short run and the long, can 
be taken by governments and mental health organizations to alleviate mental suffering in 
low-income nations: 

• Decentralize mental health services rather than concentrate them in large urban 
hospitals. 

• Give higher priority to the most important mental health problems facing particular 
communities. 

• Make services culturally relevant rather than narrowly medical, and ensure that they 
are locally controlled and administered. 

• Attack the deep-rooted sources of female suffering: discriminatory practices in 
employment, education, food distribution, health care, and resources for economic 
development. To reverse this trend, encourage girls to stay in school, compensate 
working women fairly, and give them the same access to credit for business 
expansion enjoyed by men. 

Even in financially burdened countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, the elderly could 
benefit from inexpensive targeted and universal policies. For nominal sums, governments 
could support home health programs, education programs on dementia, housing policies 
that encourage multigenerational families, promotion of employer-sponsored benefits for 
families taking care of elder members, and income tax relief for families caring for an 
elderly person. 

These recommendations share several qualities. They build on local strengths and 
resources; they attempt to mitigate the worst of economic and structural inequalities; they 
promote human rights; and they take seriously the fundamental connection between the 
well-being of individuals and that of communities. 

For some problems, Kleinman et al. insist that cost-effective solutions are already available 
and directions for policy initiatives relatively clear. In Zimbabwe, for example, low-cost 
cooperative residential facilities cater to the needs of the destitute elderly. In such a living 
situation, residents can contribute to the daily management of the facility as well as 
maintain their sense of independence and self-worth. For other problems, experimental 
programs offer promising results that could be replicated or scaled up. Mali's National 
Program in Mental Health combines psychiatric services with traditional healing practices 
within an integrated primary health system. 

It has to be acknowledged, however, that the sheer magnitude of some illnesses is such 
that ready answers are not at hand. The situation is not helped by the largely "unbridged 
gap" between research and policy, which often prevents practical knowledge or suggestive 




findings from being applied on the ground. World Mental Health urges international agencies 
to mount a campaign to inform policy makers of relevant mental and social health research 
literature and to move mental health issues from the margin to the center of health and 
social policy in all countries. "We are now in the United Nations Year of Indigenous Peoples. 
There soon needs to be a United Nations Year of Mental Health." 

For information: 

Arthur Kleinman, M.D., Maude and Lillian Presley Professor of Medical Anthropology and 
Chair, Department of Social Medicine, Harvard Medical School, Harvard University, 641 
Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115.. 

Some Key Findings from World Mental Health 

• Mental retardation and epilepsy rates are three to five times higher in low-income 
societies than in industrialized countries. 

• The total number of cases of schizophrenia in low-income societies will increase from 
16.7 million in 1985 to 24.4 million by the year 2000. 

• By the year 2025, some 80 million persons with dementia -- three quarters of the 
world's total -- will live in low-income societies. 

• Well over 40 million of the world's refugees and internally displaced persons run a 
high risk of depression, anxiety disorders, and post-traumatic distress and other 
forms of emotional illness that are the consequences of political violence. 

• Rates of domestic violence against married women vary from a low of 20 percent to 
a high of 75 percent in developing nations. Such rates are particularly high in 
association with alcohol abuse among men. 

• Child abuse, including the use of juveniles in the commercial sex industry; industrial 
slavery; and abandonment, is becoming endemic in many parts of the world. 

Mental Illness Links Rich and Poor 

"Mental health is not simply the absence of detectable mental disease, but a state of well- 
being in which the individual realizes his or her own abilities, can work productively and 
fruitfully, and is able to contribute to her or his community. That is a state desired by 
individuals in Delhi no less fervently than it is in New York. Chronically high levels of 
violence are deadly on the streets of Los Angeles, in the working-class neighborhoods of 
Belfast, and in the slums of Caracas. Women with abusive relationships face physical and 
emotional hardship, even death, whether they live in Sydney, Boston, or Nairobi." 

— World Mental Health 

Meet your Global Neighbor 

How to organize a secure, just, democratic, 
and peaceful future on the planet is the focus 
of the independent Commission on Global 
Governance, which has reported its findings 
and conclusions in a comprehensive, far- 
reaching report. 

Our Global Neighbourhood (Oxford University 
Press, 1995, 410 pp.), the work of twenty- 




f 



eight international luminaries who met over two years, offers nothing less than a grand 
vision for creating the "global civil society" -- one with a broadened concept of international 
security, to include the security of individuals, sustainable development, and freedom from 
want. 

The commission's program of action calls for a renewed system of international cooperation 
under the United Nations and development of enlightened international leadership that can 
"inspire people to acknowledge their responsibilities to each other and to future 
generations." Central are the prevention and management of conflict, United Nations 
reform, protection of the global ecosystem, clear rules governing economic integration, and 
worldwide acceptance of the rule of law encompassing a set of rights and responsibilities 
common to all. 

Former West German chancellor Willy Brandt initiated the commission in 1992. Chaired 
by Ingvar Carlsson, former prime minister of Sweden, and Shridath Ramphal, past 
secretary-general of the Commonwealth, its members include Oscar Arias, Nobel peace 
prize winner and former president of Costa Rica; Allan Boesak, member of the African 
National Congress's National Executive Committee; Barber Conable, former president of the 
World Bank; Jacques Delors, former president of the European Commission; Qian Jiadong, 
deputy director-general of the China Centre for International Studies; and Yuli Vorontsov, 
current Russian ambassador to the United States. Carnegie Corporation contributed toward 
the publication and dissemination of the report. 

Commission members specify they are not proposing a move toward world government. 
Quite the contrary, "Were we to travel in that direction, we could find ourselves in an even 
less democratic world than we have -- one more accommodating to power, more hospitable 
to hegemonic ambition, and more reinforcing of the roles of states and governments rather 
than the rights of people." 

Their goal is to achieve a state of global governance, in which people have "the will and 
capacity to take control of their lives," and governments, intergovernmental and 
nongovernmental organizations, academia, the media, and citizens "work together to create 
the kind of society they want for themselves and their children." 

Survival and Security 

The report underscores that, even though the communist threat to the West has diminished, 
the world is still a dangerous and inhospitable place for millions of people. Estimates are 
that in the last few years at least thirty major armed conflicts -- defined as those causing 
more than 1,000 deaths annually — have been in progress. 

A traditional cornerstone of the international system has been the concept of national 
sovereignty, but as the commission points out, threats to national sovereignty and territorial 
integrity today often have their roots within states, not between states. Dealing with these 
problems in a world of increasing interdependence may require the collective exercise of 
sovereignty on behalf of the "global commons," concludes the commission. The group's 
proposal is to amend the United Nations Charter to let the UN Security Council approve both 
military and humanitarian intervention into domestic affairs in cases of flagrant violation of 
the security of people "so gross and extreme that it requires an international response." A 
further recommendation is for a "Right of Petition" to let nations bring situations that 
endanger the security of a people to the attention of the Security Council. 



In the realm of peacekeeping, commission members urge the creation of a UN Volunteer 
Force consisting of up to 10,000 personnel -- not to take the place of large-scale 
peacekeeping forces but to act as a deterrent by letting the Security Council back up 
preventive diplomacy with the threat of "a quickly deployed armed force." 

Additionally, the report asks the international community to reaffirm its commitment to 
eliminate nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction and to pursue a program for 
achieving that end in ten to fifteen years. 

Managing Economic Interdependence 

The pace of globalization of financial and other markets is outstripping the capacity of 
governments to provide the necessary framework of rules and cooperative arrangements for 
solving global economic problems "in the round" and for considering the linkages among 
economic, social, environmental, and security issues. So states the commission. 

One solution, members suggest, is to create a new UN body called the Economic Security 
Council, structured like the Security Council. While it would not have the authority to make 
legally binding decisions, its tasks would be to assess on a continuous basis the overall state 
of the world economy and use its standing to promote consensus and policy consistency 
among the different international organizations on strategies for tackling economic 
instability, ecological crises, international drug traffic, a marginalized global underclass, the 
transformation of the former Soviet Union, and lack of food security. 

Global Environmental Threats 

In Our Global Neighbourhood, the commissioners explore the relationship of poverty, 
population growth, and consumption to environmental degradation. Growing 
awareness that the global ecosystem may be seriously damaged has at last nudged 
governments into devising cooperative, albeit weak, approaches to address the overfishing 
of oceans, species extinction, ozone layer depletion, and the buildup of greenhouse gases. 

But in urging restraints on the behavior of burgeoning populations, the commission points 
the finger as much at high-consuming nations as low. The report emphasizes that developed 
nations must reduce their overuse of scarce resources without slackening their efforts at 
poverty alleviation. "The failure to establish a common approach can have disastrous 
consequences," they warn. 

United Nations Reforms 

Far from dismantling and replacing the architecture of the United Nations, the commission 
advocates an expansion of the Security Council's membership to reflect current geopolitical 
realities. Recommended is a two-step revision. First, add five new "standing" members to 
the council -- two from industrial countries and one each from Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Second, increase the number of nonpermanent members from ten to thirteen. 

Permanent members are also urged to enter into a "concordat" to forgo the use of the veto 
except in circumstances of an "exceptional and overriding nature." Then, around the year 
2005, there should be a full review of the Security Council's membership and future status, 
taking into consideration the growing strength of regional bodies. 



The Rule of Law 



With one of its major goals the strengthening of international law, the commission urges 
universal acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, commonly known as the World Court. Their report pointedly notes that, of the 
184 member states of the UN, only 57 have accepted the court's jurisdiction, a statistic 
considered alarming: "At present, some countries accept the court's jurisdiction without 
qualification in all cases that may arise. Many others do so only when the state that wishes 
to proceed against them has also done so. A number of states, however, are willing to use 
the World Court only when it suits their short-term interests. This last situation is wholly 
unsatisfactory." 

To promote acceptance of the World Court, the commissioners propose a system of 
selecting judges that places the highest value on skills in jurisprudence and proven 
objectivity. Holding to such principles in the selection process, they believe, would lead to a 
panel of judges that commands the confidence of all UN member nations. 

Leadership 

The success of the foregoing recommendations ultimately resides with an enlightened 
leadership that is "proactive, not simply reactive; that is inspired, not simply functional; that 
looks to the longer term and future generations for whom the present is held in trust," 
assert commission members. They call for the creation of "leaders made strong by vision, 
sustained by ethics, and revealed by political courage beyond the next elections." 

Members see two divergent choices for the future: go forward into a new era of security 
that responds to law and collective will and common responsibility by placing the security of 
people and of the planet at the center. Or go backwards to the spirit and methods of what 
one member describes as "the sheriff's posse dressed to masquerade as global action." 

There is no question which course the commission thinks the world must take: assert the 
values of internationalism, the primacy of the rule of law worldwide, and the institutional 
reforms that sustain them. 

For information: 

The Commission on Global Governance, 1, The Sutherlands, 188 Sutherland Avenue, 

London, W9 1HR, United Kingdom. Telephone: (44-171) 266-3409.. 

Links between Consumption 
and Population, 1990 

Selected Countries 



Country 


Actual 
Population 
(in millions) 


Consumption- 
Adjusted 
Population 
(in millions) 


China 


1,139 


9,329 


India 


853 


3,907 


Soviet Union 


289 


16,828 




United States 


249 


22,993 


Canada 


27 


3,159 



Source: The Earth Council, "Consumption: The Other Side of Population for Development," 
presented to the International Conference on Population and Development, September 
1994. 

Other members of The Commission on Global Governance are: 

Ali Alatas, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Republic of Indonesia; Abdlatif Al-Hamad, Director- 
General and Chairman of the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development, Kuwait; 

Anna Balletbo i Puig, Member of Parliament, Spain; Kurt Biedenkopf, Minister-President of 
Saxony; Manuel Camacho Solis, former Minister of Foreign Affairs and former Mayor of 
Mexico City; Bernard Chidzero, Senior Minister of Finance, Zimbabwe; Jiri Dienstbier, 
Chairman of the Free Democrats party, Czech Republic; Enrique Iglesias, President of the 
Inter-American Development Bank and former Minister of External Relations, Uruguay; 
Frank Judd, Member of the House of Lords, United Kingdom; Hongkoo Lee, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Korea; Wangari Maathai, Founder, Green Belt Movement, Kenya; Sadako Ogata, 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees; Olara Otunnu, President, International 
Peace Academy, New York, and former Foreign Minister of Uganda; I. G. Patel, Chairman, 
Aga Khan Rural Support Programme, India; Celina Vargas do Amaral Peixoto, Director, 
Getulio Vargas Foundation, Brazil; Jan Pronk, Minister for Development Cooperation, the 
Netherlands; Marie-Ang&eacutelique SavanA, Director, Africa Division, UN Population Fund, 
New York; Adele Simmons, President, the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, 
Chicago; Maurice Strong, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Ontario Hydro, Canada; 
and Brian Urquhart, Scholar-in-Residence, the Ford Foundation. 

Carnegie Corporation News 

Publications Received 

The following recent publications are the result of Corporation grants and may be ordered 
directly from their publishers: 

• The Buying of the President, Charles Lewis (New York, NY: Avon Books). 

• Charles Lewis and the Center for Public Integrity expose the influence peddlers -- 
lobbyists, special interest groups, and political professionals -- and what their dollars 
may buy from each of the 1996 presidential candidates. The book offers a significant 
peek behind the curtain at the groups and individuals who will pull the presidential 
strings. 

• I n Her Lifetime: Female Morbidity and Mortality in Sub-Saharan Africa, 

Christopher Howson et al., eds. (Washington, DC: National Academy Press). 

This comprehensive study examines the conditions that affect female morbidity and 
mortality in sub-Saharan Africa. It expands the traditional emphasis on reproductive 
issues to include nutrition, nervous system disorders, mental health problems, 



chronic diseases, injury, occupational and environmental health, tropical infectious 
diseases, sexually transmitted diseases, and HIV infection. 

• Mamphela Ramphele: A Life, Mamphela Ramphele (Cape Town, South Africa: 
David Philip Publishers). 

The author shares the journey of her life, from a childhood steeped in the traditions 
of the northern Transvaal, to her heightened political consciousness working with 
Stephen Biko in the South African Students ' Organization. Ramphele, perceived as a 
danger to the apartheid state, was jailed as a political prisoner and banished to an 
area of rural South Africa unfamiliar to her. Despite the challenges she faced, she 
made invaluable contributions to the creation of a just society. 

• National Television Violence Study (Studio City, CA: Mediascope, Inc.). 

The National Television Violence Study, the largest scientific study of that medium 's 
content to date, analyzes the relationship between television violence and aggressive 
behavior and attitudes among viewers. The study evaluates the context in which 
violence is portrayed, including such factors as the condemnation or acceptance of 
violent acts by characters, the inclusion of humor, and the heroic representation of 
victims or victimizers. 

Other Recent Publications 

Arm in Arm: The Political Economy of the Global Arms Trade, William W. Keller (New York, 
NY: Basic Books). 

Central Asia: Conflict, Resolution and Change, Roald Z. Sagdeev and Susan Eisenhower, 
eds. (Chevy Chase, MD: CPSS Press). 

The Courage to Change: Stories from Successful School Reform, Paul E. Heckman 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press). 

Health Systems in an Era of Globalization: Challenges and Opportunities for North America, 
Phyllis Freeman, Octavio Gomez-Dantes, and Julio Frenk (Washington, DC: Institute of 
Medicine). 

Legal Rights Organizing for Women in Africa: A Trainer 's Manual, Florence Butegwa and 
Sydia Nduna (Harare, Zimbabwe: Women in Law and Development in Africa). 

Missing Links: Gender Equity in Science and Technology for Development (Ottawa, Ontario: 
International Development Research Centre). 

Preventing Conflict in the Post-Communist World: Mobilizing International and Regional 
Organizations, Abram Chayes and Antonia Handler Chayes (Washington, DC: The Brookings 
Institution). 

The Price of J ustice: A Los Angeles Area Case Study in J udicial Campaign Financing (Los 
Angeles, CA: Center for Governmental Studies). 




Raised by Wolves: Photographs and Documents of Runaways, Jim Goldberg (New York, NY: 
Scalo). 

Raising Our Future: Families, Schools and Communities J oining Together (Cambridge: 
Harvard Family Research Project). 

Reaching for a Better Standard: English School Inspection and the Dilemma of 
Accountability for American Public Schools, Thomas A. Wilson (New York, NY: Teachers 
College Press). 

U.S. Foreign Policy and the United Nations System, Charles William Maynes and Richard 
Williamson, eds. (New York, NY: W. W. Norton). 

Audio-Visual Materials 

First Vote: A Video on Citizenship and Voting (Washington, DC: People for the American 
Way). 

Jerome B. Wiesner, 1915-1994: A Random Walk Through the Twentieth Century 
(Cambridge, MA: The Media Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 

Recent Grants 

The following were among the grants awarded at the January 11, 1996, board meeting: 

Education and Healthy Development of Children and Youth 

Academy for Educational Development: toward a project on collaborations between schools 
and youth-serving organizations, $100,000 (1 year). 

American Bar Association Fund for Justice and Education: toward a project to examine 
linkages between teen pregnancy and child sexual abuse, conducted in collaboration with 
the Progressive Foundation, $124,000 (16 months). 

Child Care Action Campaign: toward media strategies to improve child care quality, 
$250,000 (20 months). 

Children Now: toward conferences on children and the media, $125,000 (1 year). 

Preventing Deadly Conflict 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: toward the center for Russian and Eurasian 
programs in Moscow, $575,000 (2 years). 

Parliamentarians for Global Action: toward projects on the Chemical Weapons Convention 
and nuclear threat reduction, $100,000 (1 year). 

Partners for Democratic Change: toward a project to develop ethnic conciliation 
commissions in Central and Eastern Europe, $50,000 (1 year). 




Strengthening Human Resources in Developing Countries 

American Association for the Advancement of Science: toward a program to strengthen 
scientific and technological infrastructure in sub-Saharan Africa, $410,000 (1 year). 

International Peace Academy: toward conflict management in Africa, $200,000 (1 year). 

Overseas Development Council: toward seminars for congressional staff members on 
international development issues, $200,000 (2 years). 

Special Projects 

NALEO Educational Fund: toward a national citizenship project, $200,000 (18 months). 

National Immigration Forum: toward balanced media coverage of immigration issues and its 
project to promote citizenship, $100,000 (1 year). 

Northeast Citizen Action Resource Center: toward research on campaign finance and a 
project on civic education, $75,000 (1 year). 

Trustee News 

At the Corporation 's January 1996 board meeting, James P. Comer, Maurice Falk Professor 
of Child Psychiatry at Yale University, was elected vice chairman for a one-year term. Dr. 
Comer, who has served as a trustee since 1990, founded the School Development Program 
at two New Haven inner-city schools in 1968. The program builds supportive relationships 
among children, parents, teachers, and school administrators and has been duplicated in 
more than 300 schools in eighteen states. Dr. Comer cochaired the Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development 's Task Force on Youth Development and Community Programs. 

Dr. Comer succeeds Eugene H. Cota-Robles as vice chairman. Dr. Cota-Robles and Richard 

I. Beattie both retired from the board in January, having served since 1988 and 1987, 
respectively. 

At the January meeting, two new trustees were elected to four-year terms. They are James 

J. Renier, former chairman and chief executive officer of Honeywell, Inc., and Marta Tienda, 
Ralph Lewis Professor and chair of the department of sociology at the University of Chicago. 

Starting Points Grants 

Fourteen states and cities have received two-year Corporation grants totaling more than $3 
million as part of a new grant program, Starting Points State and Community Partnerships 
for Young Children. The grants expand the Corporation 's commitment to supporting the 
kinds of policy reform and community mobilization urged in the Carnegie task force report, 
Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Youngest Children, released in 1994. The report 
offered a comprehensive set of recommendations to reverse the quiet crisis" facing young 
children today. The recommendations include better preparation of parents for parenthood, 
improved prenatal and pediatric health care, high-quality child care, and community support 
for families. 



New Corporation Publications 




The Corporation has published a new meeting paper, Parent Education and Family Support: 
Opportunities for Scaling Up, by Rima Shore. The paper synthesizes the proceedings of a 
November 16-17, 1994, meeting at the Corporation, attended by noted experts in the field. 
Participants examined the challenges involved in expanding programs that strengthen 
families through parent support and education. Copies of the paper are available free on 
request. 

Also recently issued by the Corporation and the Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development is a fifty-five-page abridgement of Great Transitions: Preparing Adolescents 
for a New Century, the council 's concluding report. Complimentary copies of the abridged 
version are available from the council, at 2400 N Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20037, until 
June 1, 1996. After June 1, copies may be obtained from the Corporation. 

Staff news 

Jane Wales, who in 1992-93 chaired the Corporation 's Cooperative Security program (now 
Preventing Deadly Conflict), has accepted a position with the Rockefeller Brothers Fund as 
assistant to the president for international security. She has been on leave from the 
Corporation since 1993. Most recently, Ms. Wales served in the White House as a senior 
director of the National Security Council and as associate director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy. 
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